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the village of Fricourt marked the jumping-off line for the
British attack, which had been preceded by ten days of in-
tensive shelling. Also, that the British forces had progressed
comparatively little, fifteen hundred yards perhaps, and that
from where I stood I could see the new German positions
then under intensive shell-fire. It was in reality the breakdown
of the policy of Sir John French, a policy maintaining that
the artillery could win the war, that long and intensive bom-
bardment would make it easy for the British troops to ad-
vance and occupy the territory so bombarded with a mini-
mum of losses.
The Germans had burrowed beyond the reach of shell-
fire. When the British advanced, the Germans let them pass,
and then came up to turn their machine-guns into the rear
of the still advancing troops. The slaughter at Fricourt and
beyond was frightful. But all that was not for friendly
American correspondents to cable to America. Without con-
travening the truth, however, it was possible to write the
British side of the picture as it then stood.
Another feature of British propaganda directed at neutral
America at this time was the articles prepared by British
military experts subtly holding forth the specter of German
victory in Europe and the move against America next. Among
others, Major C. Darnley Stuart-Stephens maintained in widely
published articles that the German general staff could con-
quer the United States with ease. He insisted that the German
general staff had worked out a campaign capable of landing
400,000 German troops on American soil in such a strategic
position as to cut off nine-tenths of American steel works,
munition factories, shipyards and arsenals.
That the British navy was in complete mastery of the
North Sea was ignored by the British expert. He pointed out
that 50 per cent of the German mercantile marine in Ham-